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I or class II Vollmer has examined it from these three points of view. 
In class I he includes A B C E D; in II, Bland. E F A. 1 8 ir. But on 
examination this apparently clean-cut classification shows complications. 
R, for example, agrees sometimes with class I and sometimes with class 
II. Not even Vollmer himself follows this classification to its logical 
conclusions, for while he does not concede any independent value to 
Bland., he adopts in Serin. 1. 6. 126 the reading campum lusumque 
trigonem for which it is the sole authority. The assertion of the editor's 
opinion that the apparent independence of Bland, is due solely to the 
accident that this part of the Satires is missing in A B and C, and that 
if they had contained the passage they would undoubtedly have shown 
the same reading, will convince no one. 

Professor Vollmer does not claim finality for his work. He recognizes 
the complexity of the question, and one of his principal aims is to arouse 
interest in a subject which too many have regarded as practically settled. 
In this he will undoubtedly be successful, and on account of the stimulus 
given to the study of the whole problem, as well as for the soundness of 
judgment shown in the discussion of many individual passages, his 
edition is of importance. 

G. J. Laino 

The University of Chicago 



Aristotelis de Animalibus Historia. Texturn recognovit Leonar- 
dus Dittmeyer. Leipzig: B. Gr. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 467. 
M. 6. 

Aristotle's History of Animals, for its time one of the most signifi- 
cant of his works, now possesses only the historic interest that attaches 
to the early stages in the science of descriptive anatomy and physiology. 

Dittmeyer's work marks a distinct advance upon the last published 
edition of this treatise, the important one of Aubert and Wimmer in 1868, 
as well as upon the earlier standard edition of Bekker. He has made an 
independent and most careful collation of the manuscripts, with results 
notable in not a few doubtful passages. 

The preface gives a clear and full statement of the value and relations 
of the manuscripts, as well as of the various translations and editions of 
the work. Dittmeyer agrees with previous scholars in regarding the 
tenth book as spurious. The seventh and ninth books, with the last ten 
chapters of the eighth, which had been called in question by Aubert and 
Wimmer, are also rejected, upon convincing grounds. 

The text is a painstaking and, on the whole, a conservative one, though 
occasionally an ill-considered departure from the manuscript readings is 
found, as for instance the emendation of avdpanros to yiVvos, A 1, 488 a 27, 
which seems to rest upon a misconception of the force of da" which here 
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no doubt means "throughout life," not "in all instances." The context 
readily shows that Aristotle is not giving examples of the too obvious 
distinction between wild and tame animals. 

The addition of rerpairoSa, A 5, 490 a 10, seems questionable. In the 
passage cited by Dittmeyer as confirming the emendation, the bat is 
looked upon as anomalous. Birds are spoken of as regularly two-footed, 
Be Part. An. B 16, 659 b 7 ; A 12, 693 b 5, and elsewhere. In the present 
work they are repeatedly distinguished from, and contrasted with, Terpd- 
no8a, "four-footed animals." 

Lack of continuity with the main thread of the narrative seems hardly 
adequate ground for rejecting such passages as B 15, 506 a 26 to 31 and 
B 17, 508 b 4 to 8, in a treatise which is, as Dittmeyer himself points out, 
Preface xxv, preliminary notes for a finished work. 

Not a few convincing emendations are found, as, for example, 
SxTKapiBiov A 1, 487 6 5 for oujttiSw of the best manuscripts. Bekker with 
some manuscript authority had read i/nrl&w. The emendation of evKoi or 
eviKoi A 8, 491 b 14, to evy6ucoi seems particularly felicitous. 

But one misprint has been noted, A 7 491 b 2, do-axpoj for axrdpKip. 

Claba Millebd 
Iowa College 
Grinnell, Iowa 



Carl Otfried Milller: Lebensbild in Brief en an seine Eltern mit 
dem Tagebuch seiner italienisch-griechischen Reise. Heraus- 
gegeben von Otto und Else Keen. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1908. Pp. xvi+399. 

Most readers of Classical Philology are familiar with the important 
contributions made by Carl Otfried Mtiller to the cause of classical studies. 
His publications during the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth 
century include at least two works that have been deservedly lauded as 
bahnbrechend, and many others that would have severally given him an 
enviable reputation. Recognition followed closely upon his achieve- 
ments. At the age of thirty-two he could write, on the occasion of the 
translation of his Dorier into English: dieser Europ&ische Ruhm kommt 
zu frtlh, und man sollte mit dem Vbersetzen auf reifere Werke von mir 
■marten. The Hanoverian government was not slower in honoring him 
than was the world of scholarship, and conferred upon him even the 
titular distinction so deeply, so incomprehensibly, dear to very many Ger- 
man savants. Furthermore, he was fortunate enough to be blessed with 
a few students of real brilliancy, Ernst Curtius, for example, and was 
able to perpetuate his ideals through that most satisfactory of all chan- 
nels, a school. With reference to his public career there seems nothing to 
regret, save that it was terminated by such an untimely death. 



